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ABSTRACT 

In an investigation of the characteristics of 
"considerate" text, defined as inff^rmative, content area text that 
promotes student comprehension, learning and remembering, this report 
presents a prototypical chapter of considerate text on American 
history following the Revolutionary war and a coamentary on the 
writing. Beginning with the commentary, the rojport first briefly 

? resents a rationale for the topic and identifies the audience — grade 
1 students. Stating that theory and research both point out the 
importance of text coherence in promoting reader comprehension, the 
report then describes strategies used to develop global, or overall, 
coherence in the chapter: creating a clear, defensible structure for 
the text (in this case, goal*-action-outcome frames); using an 
introduction, headings, subheadings, and tables to emphasize the 
text*8 organization and content; and relegating the information that 
might detract from global coherence to an inconspicuous place in the 
text. To increase local, or phrase, clause and sentence coherence, 
the chapter uses cohesive ties such as pronoun reference, 
substitution, and conjunctions or connectives. The second part of the 
report includes the actual chapter of history text and concludes with 
reactions by three educators. (MM) 
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Producing '*ConslderaCe'* Exposlcory Text; 

or 

Easy Reading Is Damned Hard tfrlclng 
Introducclon 

Our goal In a conclnulog program of research Is Co Identify 
characcerlsclcs of Informaclve, concenc area cexc chat Influence 
how well cbe texc Is learned and reiAenibered* In earlier 
publlcaclons (ArokbrusCer & Anderson, 1981; Kancor, Anderson, & 
Armbru8Cer, 1983; Armbruscer, 1984), we suggesced criceria for 

consider ace** cexc — cexc chac facilitaces underscanding, 
learning, and remembering* Of cen we illuscraced our poincs by 
using excerpcs of "i neons iderace" Cexc from exiscing cexcbooks* 

Recencly, we were presenced wich an incriguing challenge* 
Dr* Philippe Duchs'^Cel, ch«n ac The American College in 
Pennsylvania, challenged several '*<xp<rcs'* to wrice an ''ideal 
Cexc*** Using our various con^epcions of whac an "ideal Cexc** 
mighc be likef we were Co wrice a prococypical chapcer, 
accompanied by a conmencary explaining Che racionale for our 
produce* tfe were Co presenc our chapcer and racionaie ac a 
symposium of che 1983 annual aeecing of che American Educacional 
Research Associacion* tfich crepidacion, we accepced che 
challenge* tfe felc ic h^s Imporcanc Co convince ourselves, ac 
lease, chac "considerece** cexC was noc an abscracc suggescion* 

This r<porc is based on our presencacior ac che American 
Educacional Research Association meeting in Moncreal in April, 
1983* The firsc seccion of che paper presents our commenCary 
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about the ctiapter tfe wrote***the rationale for why we did what w 
did. The second section Is the chapter Itself — not Ideal, 
certainly, but one that we are willing to share in hopes of 
provoking discussion and stirring Imaginations. In the third 
section are reactions by David Jonassen (University of North 
Carolina), Gary Schumacher (Ohio University), and Beverly Walker 
(an hlstorlan-^consultant with the Chicago Public Schools). 
Jonassen and Schumacher were discussants on the AERA program. 

t)e confess that we came away from the project humbled by the 
difficulty of writing "considerate" text, tfe now wholeheartedly 
endorse a comment attributed to Nathaniel Hawthorne; "Easy 
reading Is damned hard writing." Yet, to us, easy reading Is 
tiorth the effort, tfe hope this report will make easy reading for 
you. 
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Commentary on "Americans Develop Plans for Ooverniaent" 

Topi c and Audience 
The challenge to write an "ideal" chapter included the 
condition that we could choose the topic and target audience* He 
decided to address the topic of the history surrounding the 
writing of the Constitution of the United States* Our chapter* 
entitled "Americans Develop Plans for Government," covers a 
period of American history immediately following the 
Revolutionary Har* 

He chose this topic because it is important and challenging* 
American history is usually taught at three different grade 
levels; fifth* eighth* and eleventh* The U*S* Constitution is 
an important topic in each of those years* particularly in eighth 
and eleventh grades* Besides its importance* the topic was a 
challenging one for us* Our experience is that many teachers and 
nost students find the topic difficult and inherently dull* 

Our chapter is directed toward eleventh grade students* 
although we think that with some rworking of the vocabulary 
(especially technical terns such as amendment and preamble)* it 
vould be suitable for middle'school students* 

Rationale 

He tried to incorporate in our chapter some text 
characteristics that theory and research in reading comprehension 
have suggested are important in learning from i^ritten materials* 
The major characteristic is coherence * a "sticking together*" 
With reference to text, coherence refers to howr smoothly the 
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Ideas are woven together. In a coherent plece^ the relationships 
among Ideas must be clear enough ao that there Is a logical 
connection or **flow of meaning** from one Idea to the next* 
Compared to an Incoherent discourse^ a coherent discourse makes 
It easier for the reader to perceive the message as an Integrated 
unit* 

Coherence iterates at both global and local levels; that is, 
at the level of the whole text as well as at the level of 
Individual sentences. At the global leveli a text Is coherent to 
the extent that It facilitates the Integration of hlgh*level 
Ideas across the entire discourse. Global coherence Is a 
function of the overall structure or organization of the text* 
At the local level, features related to coherence help the reader 
Integrate the Information within and between sentences* X^ocal 
coherence features Include linguistic connectives that make 
explicit the conjunctive, temporal^ causal^ spatial^ or 
conditional relationships between propositions* 

We tried to make "Americans Develop Plans for Government** 
coherent at both the global and local levels. We turn now to a 
discussion of our strategy for ensuring coherence* 

Strategies Used to Increase Global Coherence 

We used five strategies to try to ensure the global 
coherence of our chapter. Our major strategy (the one to which 
we fievoted the most painstaking effort) was to select a clear^ 
defensible structure for the text. We alao rrled to make good 
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use of an Introduction to the Jiapter* headings and subheadings, 
und tables. Finally, ue relegated Information that might detract 
from global coherence to an Inconspicuous location In the text. 
Ve discuss each of these strategies In the following sections. 
Text Structured as F raises 

He said that structure or organization I3 the key to global 
coherence. Therefore, we wanted a particularly well-structured 
text. To achieve a well*structured text, we used what we call 
frames . The basic assumption underlying frames is that much of 
the content of the disciplines* or subject matter areas, can be 
fomiulated in a relatively small number of generic structures or 
generalized plots* each with its own set of content categories or 
types of information. These structures reflect typical patterns 
of thought or ways of conceptualizing the content of the subject 
matter area. He refer to these generic structures of Informa^tlve 
text as frames * and the content categorlea as slots . 

In an earlier paper (Arnbruster & Anderson* in press), we 
identified some of the c<HnmDn structures from history textbooks 
as a first step in the process o£ vaaching students to use the 
frames while reading. We found one generic structure that seems 
to provide a way to account for many facts and events in history 
is the so-called Goal -Action-Outcome (gAO) frame. In a sense* 
GAO la an abbreviated form of some of the story grammars proposed 
by cognitive psychologists (e.g.. Handler & Johnson* 1977; 
Rumelhart, 1975; Stein & Glenn, 1979; Thorndyke, 1977). In the 
GAO frame, the Goal, Action, and Outcome are the slots* and are 
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assuned to constitute the **Mln Ideas'* associated with the 
explanation of an historical event* The Goal Is the desired 
state Sought by the Mln character^ which we are defining as 
either an Individual or a group of people acting or assumed to 
act as a single entity* The Action Is the overt behavior In 
response to the goals (and perhaps plans) that the characters may 
have had* The Outcome Is the consequence of the Action^ which 
may either satisfy or fall to satisfy the Goal* 

As the outline of this chapter shows (see Table 1)> we 
repeated the GAO frame three times In organizing the content of 
''Amerlvans Develop Plans for Government*** To us^ at leasts the 
GAO frame seemed to capture quite well the basic patterns 
underlying the flurry of government planning that characterized 
this period of American History* And we do mean flurry***13 state 
constitutions and two national constitutions were written and 
ratified within a span of just a few years* Through thJs flurry 
of activity runs a pattern of similarities* These are 
slmllarltle& of basic Goals^ of the Action or process oJ drawing 
up a plan of government^ and of the Outcome of the actual plans 
themselves* We think this pattern is Important for stalents to 
learn and appreciate as American citizens^ because it ii the.?e 
patterns that help characterize the American form of deaocracy as 
being different from other tyi>es of government that th€ student 
is likely to study* 
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*hmvicma Itevelap Plans for Governvent* iefl<ct8 the 
paccem of tiallarities by using cbe GAO fraM three tiaes to 
portray three differenc gDveinaent plaonii^ episodss: one for 
the CoMomrealth of Masaschusetts and the ocher two for the 
nacional government* We hope that by encountering the frave 
repeacedly* che reader will Me che pattern of aivilaricies in 
the content* In addition* che fraae has provided us wlch a neans 
of achieving global coherence chrough a clearly defined cexc 
acruccure. 

Within che cop-level GAO frames* ue h&^e embedded two ocher 
fraws. The firsc fraiie is embedded in che Ouccome aloc» which 
concains infomacion about che final pl^n of governiienc* or 
conscicucion. A feacure of conscicucions is chac «^hey cell how 
power is Co be distribuced. Therefore* che Outcome sloe beccHBes 
a Powers frame* wich sloes for who has che power and what powers 
chey have. Ve chink chese ^o ~ whac quescions are fundamencal 
Co a disctission of government planning and conscicucions* And 
once again* of course^* we ar«t providing a clear* prediccable 
scruccure for cbe reader by cascing each of che cbree Ouccome 
aloes as a repeaced frame* 

The second frame is embedded in che Action or Process sloe 
of che lase GAO frame* che one htiving Co do wich cbe U.S. 
Conscicution* The process of formulacing che u^s* Conscicucion 
involved several importanc compromises. Since all crue 
comproc^ses have approximacely che same chatacceristics and 
scructurr, we ^ere able Co define a Compromise frame* The 
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Table K 

Outline of "Aaericens Develop Plani for Govcrneettt* 



I*' Introduction 

lit The Plan for a State Govemwnt— ^e Constitution of the 
CoMOmiealth of MMsachuaetts 

A* The Goals 
B* The Process 

C* The Outcow: The Constitution of the Conaowealth of 
Massachusetts 
1* Who Had the Fower? 
2* What Powers Did They Have? 

Ill* The First Plan for a National Govematnt-HThe Articles of 
Confederation and Perceptual Union 

A* The Goalr 
B* The Process 

C* The Outcome: The Constitution of the Cosaontfealth of 
Massachusetts 
1* Who Had the Pover? 
2* What Powers Did They Have? 

IV* The Second Plan for a National Govern«ent"The Constitution 
of the United States of America 

A* The Goals 
B* The Process 

1* Coaproaise l"Represetttatiott in Congress 
a* The issues 
b* two different goals 
c* The coaproaise 
2* Coaproaise 2-^^ounting Slaves 
s* The issue 
b* two <*ifferettt goals 
c* The coaproaise 
3* Coaproaise 3-*Coaaerce 
s* The issue 
b* Ttfo different goals ^ 
c* The coaproaise 
C* The Outcoae: The Constitution of the United States of 
Aaerica 

K Who Has the Power? 

2* Uhrt Powers Do They Have? 

V* Suaaary 
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CottproaiM fruft hM tbree ftXott; the Immne to ^ reaolved^ tvo 
different Goftle» and the finel Coqiroidee iteulf, which pertielly 
eetisfies both of the Goele. V% used tUe Cottproaise freat Co 
present three of the m^t fuoue coi^roaisce of the 
Conetitutionel Convention. We hope that by reeding ebout three 
cMproaieee presented within the e«M ettucture^ readers tfill 
leetn not only the facte ebout th^ particular aMq>ro»iaee but 
elso the concept of '*co<^>ro•i•e'* iteelf. Leerning the concept of 
cottproiiiee ehould help etudente later in their Asericen blatocy 
etudles^ when they encounter wny other exai^^lee of cooiprosiee. 
Introdu c tory Peragraph 

The introductory paragraph of our chapter eervee eevcrel 
functiona. Pint It rwieirs relevent previouely etudiod aaterlel 
end reletee It to t^ie current topic. For exaaple^ we call to 
etudente* attention the feet that the probXesa In a prior 
hypothetical chapter on '*Colonl2etion* ere relevent in thle 
chapter alao. Second* it presents en ovetvieir of the content of 
tne current chapter. Finally* it Introducee the GAO fra«e that 
vill be used as top*level organizer of the infonution in the 
chapter. Ideelly, he etudenta abould be able to generete e 
rough outline of the entire chepter after reading the 
introduction. 
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Headings and Subheadings 

Ve use the labels of the various frame slots as the basis 
for headings and subheadings of the chapter* In this way we 
ensure that the headings reflect the structure of the content and 
are parallel across various Instantiations of a frame* 
Tables 

Of course^ tratbooks typically have lots of tables and 
charts^ and we probably have not done anything very new or 
Insightful with our tables* We designed tables that we thought 
supported and emphasized the structure underlying the content 
and/or captured the Information In a succinct^ easy^to^read 
format* 

Table 1 replaces In the chapter about one and one half 
typewritten pages fron an earlier draft of this chapter* It 
seemed co us that rather th*.^ write the ten points In a 
repetitious paragraph format^ we could enter them In a table and 
make the comparisons nore obvious* Also^ the table serves as a 
transition from the section about the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Unlo^i to the one about the Constitution of the 
United States of America* 

Table 2 presents modern paraphrases of the goals of the 
national government as stated rather archaically In the 
Constitution Itself* Ve thought this table would highlight the 
goals as well as make them easier for students to understand* 

Table 3 tries to portray the dynamics of compromise In a 
two-dimensional representation. It shows the Issue^ the two 
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sides of the issue* tbe resulting compromise* and how these 
components interact. TabXe 3 also serves as a summaty of a 
section of text. Similarly* Table 4 uses a tiio**dimensional 
representation to depict the GAO frame structure of the entire 
chapter as well as summarize the content. 
Ancillary Information 

We think that^ in general^ ideas which do not contribute to ma 
''flow'* of a chapter (as determined bf the structure) should be 
left out because such ideas detract from global coherence. 
However^ in some situ£>tions ancillary ideas should be included 
for example; 

(1) When skills imist be taught that are necessary for 
understanding a later text unit (such as reading maps 
or finding directions using compass). 

(2) When text is needed to help the student relate the 
ideas in the text to what the student already knows. 

(3) When the ancillary information can lend some 
authenticity to certain ideas in the text (such as 
excerpts from letters* diaries^ and notebckoks). 

(4) When the text introduces a person^ and the reputation 
of that person warrants a full biographical 
description. 

(5) When the text gets brutally boring and seems to need a 
piece that puts a bit of life into it. 

(6) When text needs definitions and notes to clarify and/or 
highlight points that may be confusing and/or subtle. 
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We have Included five ancillary blcs of Informaclon which 
llluscrace our contencion that sonie Informaclon Is not suitable 
to be In Che main "flow" of che chapter^ and yec has some 
characcerlsclcs which seem Co warranc Its inclusion. We have 
Incorporaced chese "excras" as foocnoces because footnoces do not 
Interrupt the main texc. Besides^ fooCnoCes are easy Co handle 
on our word processor! We know chat publishers can and do use 
more exciting ways Co handle ancillary Informaclon, for example^ 
In boxes^ In margins, or on the facing pages. 

One example of ancillary Informaclon In '^Americans Develop 
Plans for Govemmenc** Is Th e Essex Resulc . Hiscorlcally, this 
docunienc seems Co have had considerable Influence on Che 
govenimenc planners of chls era^ and yet Co Include ic In the 
main "flow** of che chapcer would leave che reader confused about 
where che chapcer was headed. So^ we used a foocnote Co set 
aside this Information* 
Strategies Co Increase Local Coherence 

Local coherence is achieved by means of several kinds of 
cohesive ties, or lli^ulstlc forms, chat help carry meaning 
across phrase, clause^ and sencence boundaries. Examples of 
common cohesive ties are; pronoun reference (the use of a 
pronoun to refer Co a previously mentioned noun or phrase)^ 
substicuclon (replacement of a word or words for a previously 
menclcned noun phrase^ verb phrase^ or clause) > and conluncclons 
or connectives. We cook care Co ensure chac cohet^lve ties were 
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clear as we wrote the chapter* Also, we asked other readers to 
evaluate the chapter, paying special attention to those ties. We 
lacojrporated their suggestions In the final draft* 

It should be Qoted that we did not try to write the text so 
that It would be "readable" at a particular grade level as 
Itidexed by readability formulas* For example, we did not try to 
reduce the "readability" of the text by shortening sentences or 
substituting comiKin words for technical terms* Several 
researchers (e*g*, Bruce, Rubin, & Starr, 1981; Davison, A., 
Kantor, R., Hannah, J*, Hennon, G*, Lutz, R*, & Salzlllo, R*, 
1980; Kantor, Anderson, & Armbruster, 1983) have discussed and 
Illustrated some of the problems that arise la Informative text 
when short, choppy sentences have to carry heavy expxanatory 
loads* Therefore, In "Americans Develop Plans for Governments," 
we used explicit connectives to form compound and complex 
sentences when we thought It was Important for two or iv>re Ideas 
to be connected together* Our text may not be "readable" for 
eleventh graders according to a foramla (we don't know; we 
haven't tested It), but we think It has some other features that 
make It reasonably easy to read, understand, and remember* 

Sunnpary of Commentary 

Our major premise In designing and writing "Americans 
Develop Plans for Government" Is based on theory and research In 
reading comprehension: the Ideas In Informative text must be 
coherent, or connected logically In a smooth *'flow of meaning,** 
If students are to learn and remember the Information* The 
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structure of the text Is of particular Importance In achieving 
textual coherence. We tried to structure the Ideas In our 
chapter In accordance with preferred patterns of thltiklng In the 
discipline (history) as well as with the conventions of written 
discourse (rhetoric). 

To this end» we nade use of generic^ content^speclf Ic 
structures called "fraiies" — three repeated Goal-'Act ton-Out come 
frames for the top-level structure of the text» with two other 
frames (one for government Powers and one for Coaprottlses) 
embedded within the GAO frames. We tried to reinforce the frame- 
based text structure In the chapter Introduction^ In headings and 
subheadings, and In tables. We also tried to enhance coherence 
by relegating Information that was useful but not necessary to 
the main flow of Information (o a less salient location In the 
text. Finally^ we took pains to see that connectives and 
referential devices tied Ideas tightly together within and 
between sentences. Whether or not we produced a coherent chapter 
Is for you to judge In the next section of this report. 
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SECTION II: A CHA^R OF HISTORY TEXT 
Americans Develop plans for Governmenc 
Incroduccion 

The idea of governoeDC was firac introduced in Chapter 2^ 
"'Colonization. As you read there^ all group&"including 
families^ baseball teams> and nations^^ant to keep life tunning 
attoothly so that the group and the individual group members can 
accomplish their goals. In order to keep things tunning 
smoothly^ the group needs rules: rules that tell what people 
should do as well as those which tell what people should not_ do. 
In other words^ all groups need some kind of government. 
Governments make rules about people*s actions and tell how to 
enforce these tules (see that the rules are followed). A good 
plan of government includes a statement of (a) wUo makes and 
enforces the rules^ (b) what kinda of rules can be iLade and 
enforced^ and (c) how the rules are to be made and enforced. 

The plans of government discussed in this chapter are those 
for a nation — the United States. This nation was born on July 4^ 
1776^ when the thirteen colonies declared their independence from 
Britain. Being independent from Britain neant that the Americans 
no longer had to obey the rules of the British government (see 
Chapter 3 for a description of these tulea and how the Americans 
reacted tn them). The Americans living in the new nation needed 
to design their own plan of government. 

The Americans formed plans for two types of government. The 
first type was a government for each of the thirteen states. The 
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second type was a central or national government for all of the 
states* A3 it turn^ out» the Americans wrote two plans for a 
national government* The first plan» the Articles of 
Coniederation and Perpetual Union^ was not very successful* 
Therefore^ the Americans worked out a second plan for the 
national government* which we now know as the Constitution of the 
United States* 

This chapter i& not only about the plans of government for 
the new country* It is also about the goals of the people who 
created the plans of government* and the process they used to 
create the plans* The process used by the Americans is important 
to know about because it is different from the process used to 
create governments in many other nations* 

Americans used very similar processes to create the two 
types of government (state and national)* First* the people 
elected representatives or delegates to represent them at special 
planning meetings* At these meetings the delegates discussed and 
debated various plans among themselves* Then* they resolved 
^ their differences and wrote up their plan* Next* they sent the 

plan to the people they represented* The people read the plan 
and decided whether or not to approve* or ratify* it* If a 
majority of the people ratified the plan* it was put into effect* 

This chapter is organized in the following way* The three 
major sections correspond to three plans of government; (a) the 
plan for a state governme t (the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts), (b) the first plan for a natlo&al government 
(the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual tlnlon)^ and (c) the 
second plan for a national gcvernnent (the Constitution of the 
United States of Anerlca). Each major section will have the 
following organization; a statement of the people*8 (^oals for a 
government, a description of the Process Involved In craatlng a 
plan of government, and a description of the Outcome of the 
Proces8"the plan Itself. 

The Plan for a State Government—The Constitution of the 
Commonwealth ct Massachusetts 
All thirteen states wrote constitutions.^ In this chapter, 
the goal of the people, the process of making a plan of 
government> and tbe outcome of the actual plbn of government are 
Illustrated for one state'^^The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts Is chosen as an example of the way that states 
formed governments and because Its plan (Constitution) Is similar 
to the tl.S. Constitution. Therefore> learning about the 
Massachusetts Constitution may help you learn about the U.S. 
Constitution later In the chapter. 



A eonicltucloii is a written description of the plan of 
government that the people wanted. 

'CommooMalCh means state. Massachusetts chose to call Itself a 
Commonwealth at this time. 
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The Goals 

The goals chat Che people of Massachusecca had for their 
govcrnaenc are stated la the Preamble^ or Introduction^ to their 
constitution* The basic goal of the people of Massachusetts was 
to establish a govemnent that would support two Ideas froa the 
Declaration of Independence; Oovermieot gets Its power from the 
consent of the governed (in othei words, fr<»i the people 
the«selves)» and the people have the right to change their 
government as they see fit (see Chapter 5 for more about the 
Declaration of Independence)* 

The Process 

3 

After the publication of The Essex Result, the temporary 
government of Massachusetts decided that the voters In each town 
should elect one or v^re delegates to a constitutional convention 
for the purpose of writing the state constitution* The 
constitutional convention o^an on Septepjer 1, 1779* A first 
draft of the constitution had been written mostly by John Adams. 



The Essex Result was s pamphlet written by Theophllus Parsons 
and published la 1778* It explained the principles that should 
be represented in any plan of government, or constitution* Por 
example, the Essex Result suggested something about the process 
of wrltlog a constitution* It suggested that a special meeting, 
or constitutional convention^ be called to write the 
constitution* The Essex Result also suR^ated something about 
desirable outcomes for a Constitution* It suggested that a 
constitution should have a bill of rights, a proper separation 
of powers among legislative, executive, and Judicial branches of 
government and a bicameral (two part) legislature* 
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Adaas used nany of the ideas set forth ia The Essex Cesult* The 
delegates to the Convention argued and debate the documnt for 
six oonths* They debated may issues* They argued ovevr how power would 
be separated aaong the executive^ legislative^ and Judicial branches of the 
govemftent^ about uho could vote and tiold office^ about how Mny delegates 
would cow fro« each town» and ^bout what freedoms 3hould be guaranteed to 
the individual* The arguvtnts were finally resolved and tt» del^ates cam 
to an agreeMnt about what they thought ties & good state constitution* 

The next step uas to take the propose constitution to the 
people of MassachusettA* On March 2« 1780» copies of the 
proposed constitution were sent to each of the towns in the 
state. The townspeople were to read and discuss the constitution 
and vote whether or not to ratify (accept) it* If two^thirds of 
the townspeople voted '*yes«'* the town would accept the 
constitution* After several aonthi^ the votes froii all the towns 
were in. Massachusetts ratified its constitution In the summer 
of 1780. 

The Outcome: 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Who Had the Pow e r? 

The Massachusetts Constitution reserved moat of the power 
for the people^ since ail of the govern9«nt*8 power was to come 
from the '^consent of the governed*"* 

The power that the people gaife to the government was divided 
three ways — into legislative^ executive^ and judicial branches of 
government. Each branch was to have its own separate powers* 
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The Ugisl«tiv« br«nch» or Ugiftlature^ consisted of tvo 
p«rts-~the Senate and the Houac of Et^rcaentativea* The atate 
vas divided into diatricts* The number of Senatota elected froa 
each diatrict waa to b« b^jed on the aaM>unt of taxea paid by the 
district* In contrast^ representation in the Houac of 
Representatives waa bas^ on the population of toimat the larger 
the town» tha greater the number of repreaentatives* 

Tha executive branch consiated of a supreme executive^ the 
governor^ who preaided over an executive council* The Judicial 
branch consisted of a aystem of courts* 
What Powrs Did They Have ? 

Individual citizens nare given c^trtain powers or rights* 
Among these rights of individuals uere; freedom of apeech» 
preas» assembly^ end religion; due process of law; speedy and 
impartial trial; limits of «earch^ seizure^ and bail* 

The legislature had the power to I^opose laws» Co establish 
courts^ to establish taxes> end to regulate state and local 
elections* The governor was ''to order sad direct the affairs of 
the commonweal th* The governor was commander*in-chief of cike 
military forces of the state and had the power to appoint Judgea 
and veto legislation* The judicial branch had the power and 
responsibility of interpreting and enforcing the laws* 
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The ?;.'St Pi«p for a National Govaroaaat-*" 
Tha Articiea of Confederation and Perpetual Union 

The Coala 

With the Declaretion of Independence in 1776» the thirteen 
foraer British colonies becMe thirteen eaparate» Independent 
atatea* The delegatee to the Second Continental Congreaa afreed 
that the thirteen atatea «u«t uoite under so«e kind of central 
fovetnaent; in order to fl<ht the war with klrltaln* At the nmm 
ttmt* eoat delegatee wanted to prevent the central gMernwDt 
froa becoaiog so etroog that it would threaten the freedoa and 
independence of the states* 

The Procea j 

The Second Continental Congress appointed a coudttee to 

work Out a plan for a central govemaent* Headed by John 

Dickinson of Pennsylvania^ coudttee prepared a written plan 

and presented it to the Continental Congress on July 12» 1776* 

4 

This plan was called the Articiea of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union* 

After debating the Articles oi Confederation for sore than e 
year« the Continental Congress voted to edopt the plan on 
November 1S» 1777* Before the Articles could go into effect^ 



A confederation ia a loose union of states which Join together 
because of e conaon goal* Each state keeps nany of ita own 
powers of govemaent* 
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however, each of the thirteen states had to ratify theiBf^ The 
process of ratification took several years* One state, Harylandf 
did not ratify the Articles of Confederation until l78l« 

The Outcome* 

The Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
Who Had the Power ? 

The Articles of Confederation divided the pover between the 
national government and the thirteen states* The Articlea 
specified that each state would retain "Its aoverelgnty, freedom, 
and Independence, and every power. Jurisdiction, and right t t « 
not « « , expressly delegated to the United States In Congress 
asaembled*" In other words, the atates would kei^p most of the 
powers of their Individual governments, but they tiould give some 
specific powers to the central government* 

The powers that the states decided to grant to the central 
governiDent were given totally to the legislative branch-*the 
CongresSf Congress was to be made up of delegates from each 
state* The method of selecting or replacing delegates was left 



Note that the process uaed In writing the Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union tiaa a little different than the 
process used In writing the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts* The difference la that delegates were not elected 
to attend a special constitutional convention to write the 
Articles of Confederation* Instead, a committee was appointed 
from a group of elected delegates — the Second Continental 
CongresSf Otherwise, the process was basically the samex the 
Articles of Confederation were debated and finally approved, the 
plan was sent to the people (the states) for ratification, and 
the plan went Into effect after all the states ratified It* 
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Co scace legislatures. Although the number of delegates could 
vary frov state to state^ each state had only one vote in 
Congress. All laws made by Congress had to be approved by 9 of 
the 13 states. The Articles themselves could not be aoended 
(changed) unless all 13 atates agreed. 

The Artlclea «ade no provision for an executive or Judicial 
branch of the government^ as the Constitution of the ComK>nirealth 
of Massachusetts had done. 
What Powers Did They Hgve ? 

The powers given to the central government (Coiigress) in the 
Articles of Confederation ir.cluded the following; (a) 
determining war and peace^ (b) sending and receiving ambassadors^ 
(c) making treaties and alliances^ (d) regulating the value of 
w>ney» (e) setting standards of weights and measures^ and (f) 
managing affairs with the Native Americans. A power specifically 
denied to Congress was the powor to tax. The colonists denied 
this power to the new central government because they resented 
the taxes that their previous central goveroment^ the British 
Parliament^ had tried to make them pay. 

The Articles of Confederation was a poor plan of governmnt 
in many ways. The weaknesses of the Articles caused wny 
problems for the new nation. Table 1 describes some of the 
weaknesses and the problems they caused. 

Even though Americans were afraid of a national government 
that was too strong^ they realized that the government of the 
ArticI 'S of Confederation was not strong enough. Many Aiaerlcans 
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felc chac the councty needed a stronger national governiKnt that 
could solve tlie kinds of problens mentioned in Table 1* 

The Second Plan for a National Covemiient--The Constitution 
of the United States of America 
The Goals 

In 1787» fifty*five Americans gathered in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation* However^ 
because the problems of the Articles of Confederation were so 
great^^he Americans decided to design a completely nev plan of 
government rather than to revise the Articles* 

As with the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts « the goals for the new plan were included in the 
Preamble of the Constitution of the United States* Table 2 
presents these goals in two forms: as they appear in the 
Preamble and in language that is easier to understand today* 

To accomplish these goals » the delegates realized there had 
to be a stronger national government than the government created 
under the Articles of Confederation* First* they ranted this 
government to have special powers of its own* powers that would 
not be controlled by the state governments* The delegates wanted 
the national government to consist of three branches^ 
legislative^ executive* and ju('icial*-each with its own powers* 

The Process 

The delegates to the Constitutional Convention agreed on the 
major goals of the new constitution* but they disagreed on many 
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Table 1 

Weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation and the Problems They Caused 



Weaknesses of the Articles? 



Problems Caused; 



1. No executive branch to enforce 
the laws. 



2. No judicial branch. 



3. No power to tax people. 



4. No power to regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce. 



Joint power with the states 
to coin and regulate money. 

No power to train and maintain 
a national army and navy. 



7. Little power in foreign 
affairs or dealings with other 
countries. 

8. Nine states had to agree in 
order to pass laws. 

9. All 13 states had to agree in 
order to pass amendments to 
the Arti'^les of Confederation. 

10. Each state, irrespective of 
size, had one vote. 



1. Laws would not be effective if 
the states chose not to enforce 
them. 

2. There was no court to settle 
disputes among che states. The 
states argued about taxes and 
claims on land to che west of 
the Appalachian Mts. 

3. Congress could only ask for 
money, and che states could 
easily refuse to pay. 

4. American businesses suffered 
because there was no way to put 
protective tariffs on foreign 
goods . 

5. Paper money lost its value and 
prices rose. 

6. Each state took care of its own 
defease with volunteers. When 
the nation needed troops, che 
scates were asked to provide 
them. The national army was so 
weak that it could not drive 
the British from American lands 
in the west. 

7. Other countries had little 
respect for the U.S. In fact 
Europeans made bets as to how 
long che U.S. would survive. 

8. It took a long time to pass laws. 

9. Since delegates from all 13 
states were unable to meet 
together, it was impossible to 
pass amendments. 

10. The states with higher popula- 
tions thought they should have 
more votes, and often would not 
cooperate in Congress. 
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Table 2 

Goals for a National Government as Given In the Preamble to the U.S. 
Constitution 





As Stated In the Preamble: 




In a Modem Paraphrase: 


1) 


"to form a more perfect Union" 


1) 


to have a better government 
that will bind the people 
together 


2) 


"to establish Justice" 


2) 


to have lawful ways of settling 
conflicts 


3) 


"to ensure domestic Tranquility" 


3) 


to have peace in all the states 


4) 


"to provide for the common 
defense" 


4) 


to protect ourselves and the 
country from enemies 


5) 


"to promote the general 
Welfare" 


5) 


to have good living conditions 


6) 


"to secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our 
IKJsterity" 


6) 


to have freedom for '^urselves 
and for future Americans 
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points* Many clmes Che dis agreements were resolved by a 
ccMBpromise.^ The Consclcuclon as we know Is Che resulc of 
many conproolses; wlchouC chese compromises chere odghc never have 
been a ConsclCuClon. 

The nexc secclon will presenc chree of Che mosc Inporcanc 
compromises made during che process of wrlcing che Conacicucion: 
Che ccMiproiiiise abouc represencacion in Congress^ che compromise 
abouc councing slaves for purposes of represencacion in Congress 
and Caxes^ and che compromise abouc che role of che cencral 
governmenc in coomerce.^ For each of chese compromises^ you will 
firsc read abouc che Issue chac needed Co be seeded* Then you 
wil^ read abouC che goals of each side. Finally^ you will read 
abouc che coaprooise chac was reached and how ic parcially mec 
che goals of each side* 

The issue * The Issue involved how maf^ voces each scace 
should have in che legislacive branch* 

Two differenc goals* There were two different goals* One 
goal was chac represencacion in Congress should be according Co 
populacion. This goal was held by che Comoonwealch of Virginia^ 
a scace wich a large populacion* The people of Virginia believed 

compromise is a Cechnique for seeding a conflicc between two 
or more persons^ or groups of persons* When two or nore groups 
compromise and setcle che conflicc^ each side gives up some and 
gees some of whac ic wanes. Neicher side gees everyching le 



Commerce here refers Co che buying and selling of goods among 
che 13 scaces and between the tlniced Scaces and ocher councries* 



wants* 
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Conproialse l^'^epresentatlon In Congress 

that the number of representatives that a state had should be 
determined by the number of people uho lived In the state* The 
more populated a state> the oore representatives It should have* 
This plan> of course* neant that the more populated states would 
have nore power In deciding uhat latrs would be made because they 
would have more representatives In Congress* The larger states 
favored this Idea* 

The other goal was that representation In Congress should be 
equal for all states* This goal was held by the state of New 
Jersey* a state with a small population* This plan meant that 
the less populated states would have the same power In deciding 
what laws would be made as the larger states* The smaller states 
favored this Idea* 

The compromise * The Compromise was that Congress was to 
consist of two parts* or houses* One house* the Senate* would 
have an equal number of representatives (2) from each state* The 
plan for the Senate matched the New Jersey goal* In the other 
house* the House of Representatives* the number of 
representatives from each state would be based on population* 
The plan for the House of Representatives matched the Virginia 
goal* Therefore* each side got at least part of what it wanted* 
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This compromise about representation In Congress became known as 

the ''Great Compromise.** 

Comproml se 2 — Counting Slaves 

The Issue * The Issue involved hov slaves should be counted 

as part of a state's population when deciding that state's 

q 

representation and taxes* 

Two different y)als * There were two different goals* One 
goal was that slaves (a) should not be counted for purposes of 
representation because they could not vote, but they (b) Bhould 
be counted for purposes of taxation because slaves were 
considered property* This goal was held by che northern states, 
which had few slaves. The northern states had this goal because 
if slaves were not counted for representation, the southern 
states would have fewer representatives; therefore, the northern 
states would have more power In deciding the laws. Likewise, If 
slaves were counted for taxation, the northern state*' would pay a 
smaller share of the total taxes to the national government. 

The other goal was that slaves (a) should be counted for 
purposes it representation, but they (b) should not be counted as 



Note that the Great Compromise closely resembles the Idea of a 
two*house Congress found In the Constitution of the ComiQonuealth 
of Massachusetts, written seven years previously. 

Note that the states were going to have to pay taxes to the 
national government. These taxes were to be based on the value 
of the property held by the state and the people In the state. 
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property for purposes of caxaclon* Ibis goal was held by Che 
souchern acacea^ vhlch had nany al&vea* The aouchern acacea had 
chla goal becauae If alavea were counted for repreaencaclon^ Che 
aouChern scacea would have more repreaencaclvea In Congreas and 
chua liore power In deciding che laws* Likewise^ If alavea were 
not counted aa property ^ the aouthernera would pay a aaaller 
ahare of the total taxea to the national government* 

The conprottlae * The Northernera and Southerners conprotoiaed 
by agreeing to count three*flfths of the alavea for purpoaea of 
eatabllahlng repreaentatlvea and paying taxea* Both aldea gave 
up something of what t^ey wanted but gained (something of what 
they wanted* The South got more representatives than the North 
wanted them ^o have, but paid more taxes than they wanted to pay* 
This compromise became known as the *^hree-Flf ths Compromise*"* 
Conpronlse 3-*Commerce 

The Issue * The Issue Involved how much control over 
commerce^ Including the slave trade^ the central government 
should have* 

Two different goals * There were two different goals* One 
goal yas that the national government should regulate commerce^ 
Including ending the slave trade by prohibiting the Impcrtj^tlon 
of slaves* This goal was held by the northern states* The 
manufacturing states In the North were active In trading and 
shipping; therefore^ they wanted the national government to 
regulate commerce so their Interests would be protected* Also, 
many northerners thought that slavery should be abolished 
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(eliminated) In the United StAtes* and they wanted the national 
government to take an active part In ending slavery* 

The other g3al was that Lhe national goveinment should n o t 
regulate coQBerce* Including the slave trade* This goal was held 
by the southern states* The agricultural aouthern states 
exported ouch of their harvefit* Southerners vere afraid that the 
national government might Impose export tariffs that would hurt 
the southern econosQr* Also* the southern states needed slaves to 
work on the plantations and farms* and they were afraid that th^ 
national government would stop the slave trade* 

The compromise * The northern and southern states comprcHDlsed by 
allowing the government to regulate trade between the United 
States and foreign countrlea and between states* as the North 
wanted* However* they decided to charge no tariff on exporta and 
to allow the slave trade to continue at leciSt until 1808* as the 
South wanted* Table 3 presents a summary of the three 
compromises discussed In this section* 

The Outcome; 

The Conatltut ion of the United States of America 
Who Has the Power? 

The U*5* Constitution divides the power among the three 
branches of government; executive* legislative and Judicial* 
The legislative branch Is further divided Into two houses^ the 
House of Representatives and the Senate* Members In each of the 
houses are elected to office by the people* The President* head 
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Table 3 

Siunmary of Three Compromises Used In Planning the tJ*S> Constitution 



Coiq^rootlse 1 

How Many Votes Should Each ScaCe Have In Congress? 



Large states 


Small states 


Number of votes according to 


Equal number of votes 


population of states. 


for ea<:h stace. 



Compromise; 
Two ways of determining votes 
-> 1* A House of Representatives^ 
2, A Senate < 



Compromise 2 

How Should Slaves Be Counted in Deciding a SCates Population? 



Souch 


North 


Slaves should be counted for 


Slaves should be counted for 


purposes of representation^ but 


purposes of taxation^ but not 


not for taxation. 


for representation. 



Compromise ; 

Three-fifths of the slaves were 

counted for taxation and representation. 



Compromise 3 

How Much Should the National Government Regulate Commerce? 



SouCh 


North 


Little or no regulation^ 


Lots of regulation* including 


including the slave trade. 


the slave crade stopping. 



Compromise; 
' Regulation was allowed* buC no <- 
-> taxes could be charged on exports; 

the slave trade could continue at 

lease until 1808. 
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of the executive branch* is also elected by the people. Members 
of the Judicial branch* called Judges* are appointed by the 
President and approved by the legislative branch. 
What Powers do The y; Have? 

the legislative branch has the power to fonulate laws that 
the entire country ntst obey. The executive branch is 
responsible for seeing that the people obey those lawa; if the 
people do not obey the laws* the executive branch sees that the 
people pay for their crises. The Judicial bkanch i« priosrily 
responsible for seeing that Is^s are consistent with the intent 
of the Constitution. In addition* each branch of goveroaent has 
certain powers over each of the other two branches. This 
complicated systev of '^checks and balances'* and the powers of 
the three branches of governnent are discussed in the next 
chapter. 

Suttttaty 

This chapter is shout plans for governaent-*state and 
national — that were developed soon after the thirL^en Aaerican 
colonies became independent fron Britain in 1776. The plam» 
follow a pattern* the saoe pattern that was used to organize the 
chapter. The state and national goveroaents were; (a) shaped in 
a sinilar way-by the jgo a l s of the people* (b) developed using a 
similar process* and (c) resulted in a simitar outcoae ; a final 
written plan of government called a constitution. It is 
important for you to know about this pattern* for it 
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difttinguisheft the plan of govenuieDt of the United Statee from 
plans of govertiMDt used io other nations. 

The first plan deacrib^ in the chapter iraa a plan for an 
individual state govemMnt— the Constitution of the Coraomfealth 
of Hassachusetts* The first national pl^t^t Vhe Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual tlnion^ failed because it did not 
provide for a strmg enough national govemaent* The second 
plan» the Constitution of the United States of Awrica^ is arill 
working todays almost 200 years after it waa written* The next 
chapter is about this great plan of governaant* Before turning 
to the next chapter^ however^ take a wMent to review the Goals » 
Processes » and Outcomes of the three plans for government in 
Table 4. 
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Table 4 



A Comparison of Goals, Processes, and CuCcomes of American Plans of Government 



GOALS: 



PROCESSES: 



OUTCOMES: 
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Commonwealth 
of 

Massachusetts 



Continental 
Congress, 
Plan 1: 



Continental 
Congress, 
Plan 2: 
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Govemnsent gets power 
from the governed. 

Governed can change 
the Government. 



Preserve freedom and 
Independence of states. 

Prevent central govern*' 
ment from becoming too 
strong 



Government would bind 
people together. 

Government would have 
lawful vays to settle 
conflicts. 

Government would have 
peace in all the 
states. 

Government would pro- 
tect the country from 
enemies . 

Government would help 
provide good living 
conditions. 

Government would help 
provide freedom for 
all Americans. 



Each town elected one or 
more delegates to a consti^ 
tutional convention. 



Congress appointed a 
committee to work out a 
plan. 



Each state sent delegates 
to a constitutional 
convention. 

The Constitution of the 
United States of America. 



The Constitution of the 
Ci>iiiiiionwealth of Massachusetts 



The Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union 



The Cdnstitution of the 
United States of America. 
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A Reacclon Co ''Anerlcans Develop Plans for Govemmenc" 



by Gary H. Schumacher 



The accempc Co design an Ideal Cexcbook Is an Innovaclve and 
insighcful asGlgnmenC. Ic is analogous Id some ways Co a 
compuCer siittulaclon. Juac as a compuCer siimilacion requires che 
Cranslacion of a cheoreclcal mdel Inco a Apeciflc program^ che 
conscrucclon of an Ideal cexc necesslcaces che cranslacion of an 
impllcic (usually) cheoreclcal ayscem InCo a concrece wtlccen 
produce. In che same manner Chac a compuCer siimilacion required 
clear and precise definicion of cems Co accomplish che 
simulacion^ Che generacion of an ideal CexC necessicaces clear 
and specific decisions as Co chapcer organizacior, concenc 
selecCioD^ and cypographical layouC Co produce che ideal cexC. 

Unf orcunacely che research on che Impacc of cexc variables 
on comprehension and recencion of cexc has noc produced a 
coherenc cheorecical model. Ac besc ic has idencified a sec of 
variables chac have some impacc on comprehension and ret en c ion of 
cexc under laboracory condicions (for a cricique of some of chis 
work see Schumacher* Hoaes* & Young* in press). The cask of 
designing an ideal Cexc cherefore requires researchers firac Co 
derive che foundacion of a model which will allow chem Co 
decermine Which variables are mosc importanc and which play 
aecondary roles. 

There are a large number of cexc variables which could play 
a role in designing che ideal Cexc. These include Cypographical 
variables (e«g., Cype fonc and layouc), adjuncc axds (e.g«, 
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insetted questions), content characteristics (e.g.> interest- 
value), or structural variables (e^g*, cohesion)* Arguments 
could be made for making any number of these the major emphasis 
in the design of an ideal text* For example, it could be claimed 
that the key variable in an ideal text is the interesfvalue of 
the material* Text which is of high interest'value could make 
the choice of a number of other variables of little importance* 
It could also be argued that typographical layout is of prime 
importance; in this case the greatest emphasis could be on hov 
clearly the typographical layout cued the reader to the text's 
meaning* It becomes readily apparent from these examples that a 
key issue involved in evaluating the quality of the model 
underlying an ideal text concerns the text variablCfS or 
characteristics which are gj. en prime emphasis in the model* 

In generating their ideal text chapter Armbruster and 
Anderson claim the major characteristic is coherence — how 
smoothly the various ideas in the text are voven together. It is 
possible to view this issue of coherence at either a global level 
(the whole t ext ) or a local level (individual sentences)* While 
both of these are important, Armbruster and Anderson place more 
emphasis on global coherence* The concept of global coherence as 
used by Armbruster and Anderson relates to how well structured a 
text is* Well'structured texts, it is claimed, are based on a 
small number of generalized plots or generic structures called 
frames* These frames reflect typical ways of thinking about the 
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content In various subject matter areas* The concept of frames 
Is not greatly dissimilar from the grammars proposed for stories 
in the late 1970*s (e«g«» Thorndyke» 1977)^ but the idea has 
rarely been used for describing textbook type materials* 

Using the concept of frames as the foundation for generating 
text has considerable appeal since it places the emphasis on the 
underlying organization of the text. Extensive research in 
cognitive psychology indicates that finding the underlying 
organization is the key to remembering information* solving 
problems > and ccmprehending text. Thus by making "he major 
characteristic of text design the issue of global coherence> 
Armbruster and Anderson would appear to be siatching the design of 
texts with the process of comprehension. 

While conceptually the approach taken by these authors seems 
very defensible it is not without its difficulties. Most notable 
among these are potential problems surrounding the concept of 
fram«£S« For example> it is not at all clear how many such 
structures there are and whether there is a useful and meaningful 
way to describe them* This concept appears to have some of the 
same difficulties inherent in the concept of schema which has had 
an exciting impact ou cognitive psychology but which has 
substantial difficulties associated with it (Alba & Hasher* 
1983)* A number of issues need to be addressed if the concept is 
to have significant impact* These include the following; (a) 
Are readers knowledgeable about or aware of the types of frames 
which are embedded in text? Need they be? (b) Would texts 
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generated around such frames be seen as scllced? (c) How do 
readers process articles which are generated from such frataes? 
(d) Are the same frames useful In ail contexts in which a text Is 
read? 

In 8umnaty> I find the global coherence notion a useful 
approach to the designing of texts> but one that needs further 
development* It emphasizes the Importance of the underlying 
structure of the Information to be transmlttedf As extensive 
work In cognitive psychology has shovn> finding the underlying 
organization of to-be-remembered material Is crucial not only to 
understanding but also to remenberlngt 

There are several other aspects of the Armbruster and 
Anderson Ideal text chapter which are worthy of comment t The use 
of the Introductory paragraph to orient the reader to the 
structure of the comin;; text Is useful t It should further aid 
the reader to develop a hierarchical structure for the chapter 
and a meaningful construction of the Intended messaget 
Similarly^ chc use of headings to aid the processing of frames 
should aid the reader In constructmg the Intended text meaning* 

The effectiveness of the use of tables In the Ideal text Is 
somewhat less clear* The first two tables appear co accomplish 
Importanr aspects of the presentation and are appropriately 
referred to In the text* Table 3 on the other hand is not 
referred to In the text^ which may leave the re der unsure as to 
Its purpose and when It should be considered* Both Tables 3 and 
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^ do serve summary purposes but I wonder how effectively tables 
can serve such a purpose* Unfortunately, there Is little 
evidence as to how tables are used by readers* This Is an ar^ia 
In which there Is a considerable need for wpll-controlled 
1 nv€ s t Iga 1 1 ons * / 

The Issue of how ancillary Information should be used In 
texts Is a very Interesting one* Armbruster and Anderson speak 
to two Important and related characteristics of such Information: 
what ancillary Information should be Included, and where should 
It be placed In the text* Regarding the first of these Issues It 
Is highly debatable whether some of the kinds of information that 
Armbruster and Aiiderson consider ancillary really Is* A good 
case could be made that four of the six types of ancillary 
Information they list are crucial for the text: Information 
which helps develop skills necessary later, Information which 
helps relate new Ideas to stored Information, Information which 
lends authenticity, and Information which highlights or 
clarifies* It appears the authors are calling ancillary anything 
which does not directly fit a slot In a frame* This Is too 
narrow a view; if followed to the letter It would result In very 
stilted text* 

The remaining two types of ancillary Information mentioned 
by the authors are truly ancillary and there Is good reason for 
arguing that they should not be Included at all In the text* 
This Is especially the case for that Information which Armbruster 
and Anderson claim should be Included to enliven a text when the 
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text becoittea '^brutally boring*** Some basic questions need to be 
ralaed before auch Information should be conaldered for 
Inclusion* Haa the author mlajudged the level of detail 
necessary to convey the principal Ideaa and thua Included too 
mach Information In the text? Doea the Insertion of Intereatlng 
but Irrelevant Information r^lndle the student's Intereat In the 
text or Interrupt the flow of the text and thus make It harder to 
determine structure? Some pilot observations from our labo4.'atory 
show that If too much such Information la Included (e*g*, boxes, 
plcturea, cartoons) readers have a difficult time following the 
thrust of the text* Again It seems we need well-controlled 
atudlea monitoring the proceaslng of text to determine the Impact 
of the Inclualon of ancillary Information In texts* 

The location of ancillary Information (or Information which 
la Important but doesn't fit within the major frame) also Is a 
debatable Issue* Armbruater and Andeif^on decide to place auch 
Information In footnotea* Although this decision has merit, It 
may also lead to aome problems* Readers vho do chooae to read 
this ancillary Information will be markedly diverted from the 
text and hence be more likely to lose the major thread of the 
article* On the other hand, placing ancillary Infort rlon In 
footnotes probably Increaaea trie likelihood that the Information 
will not be attended to* Thla la not a problem If the 
Information Is truly ancillary, but If It Is Information which 
aids the reader In some Important way then comprehension will be 
Impaired* 
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Thus» It may be that a more defensible strategy regarding 
ancillary information Is to require that each such piece of 
Information either play some important role In the text or be 
deleted* Once the decision has been made to Include the 
information the best way to weave It into the ongoing text can be 
decided. This approach all<Mrs for the inclusion in the text of 
interesting ^alogies* exampl^s^ or pictures which make important 
points. Appropriate use of reminders of text structure could 
then be used to keep the reader from losing track of the major 
thread of the chapter. 

At tbe beginning of oy comments I Indicated that the process 
of designing an Ideal text Is analogous to computer simulation In 
that It forces us to translate concepts into an actual product. 
At this time we need to consider this analogy more fully. In 
doing computer simulations^ a simulation Is not complete until we 
have run the program and determined how well it fits human 
performance. Similarly there is an additional step which needs 
to be carried out In the design of Ideal texts'*nre need to have 
students use them and determine how well they work. 
Unfortunately this rask presents an interesting problem-^'how do 
we measure how well they work? In the past our principal 
approach would have been to have students use the materials. We 
would then ascertain either how well they did on tests over ttie 
information (retention measures) or how much they liked them. As 
Schumacher and tfaller (In press) have argued^ however^ outcome 
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measures such as these provide limited Information about the 
effectiveness of text design. Retention measures, for example, 
provide an especially narrow window through which to view the 
usefulness of text. In fact It can be convincingly argued that 
retention of material should not be oui major concern. Rather, 
how a student's knowledge of an area Is altered by having read a 
text may be of inich greater use. In contrast to outcome measures 
Schumacher and tfaller suggest that more detailed Information 
about the Impact of design features can be obtained through the 
use of one of several different process measares* These measures 
Include user edits (observations of pauses and errors as 
Individuals use a document), protocol analyses, and micro and 
macro eye^movement measures. Through the use of such procedures 
It Is possible to determine how .ext variables are Influencing 
reading pattern and text usage from the word level through 
chapter and book length text. The use of process measures could 
provide us with the level of data needed to determine how and 
when tables should be used, Itow frames-structured text Impacts on 
reading patterns, and how the placement of ancillary Information 
reli^.es to the determination of text structure. 

.n summary, nhe task of designing an Ideal text Is a very 
useful one. It forces those interested in text design to think 
clearly and carefully about their conceptual models and to 
Integrate them into a coherent model cf text design. Armbruster 
and Anderson's chap'^er is a remarkably good Initial attempt at 
this process. It places the o^jor emphasis on the right 
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variables and raises Issues which need to be clarified by good 
process neasures of text usage. As further attempts of this type 
are «ade at least four Issues need to be considered. Firsts can 
we develop a model of text design Independent of variables such 
as the setting In which the text will be used« the prior 
knowledge of the reader^ the goals of the reader^ or the 
subject^s processing capabilities? Second^ what levels of text 
characteristics should be Included la a model of text design? 
Should the nodel deal with the Interest "value of the naterlal^ 
the typographical layout^ the writing style* readability levels 
or type font? Thlrd^ can w^^ formalize an explicit theory of text 
design which can be both commnlcated and tested? Fourth^ are 
Ideal texts deslrai/xe? Do they or could they lead to an attitude 
among readers that texts imist come to the reader^ and that If 
comprehension falls« It Is the f^ult of the text? Is It possible 
for us to do too much for the reader? Comprehending and learning 
In the final analysis are carried out by readers. How much of 
the process of structuring and ordering should we do for them? 
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A BcsctloQ to ''Aaerlcsns Develop Plans for Governoent'* 
b/ B«vsrly B. Walker 

I have been asked to coraent upon Bonnie Arvbtuster and Tom 
Anderson's chapter^ "'AMrlcaos Develop Plans for Govemoent" as 
an example of a considerate text In American history. The 
following review will evaluate how various aspects of the text*s 
structure contributed to or detracted from the historical 
content. Have the writers sarlflced "'considerate" history for a 
''considerate'* text structure? Can there be a middle ground? 

The principal goal of considerate text It coherence^ that 
ls» the "sticking together" of Ideas both at the global and l:;cdl 
level. Basically^ I have no argument with the degree of 
coherence achieved by the Armbruster and Anderson chapter. For 
the most part» It Is welWrltten^ highly-organized^ and easy to 
read. Moreover^ the use o£ generic structures such ss frames and 
slots were effective aids to ^comprehension. The reader Is always 
prepared for what Information to expect from the text and how the 
Ideas will flow. However^ I do not feel that the strategies used 
to achieve global coherence make for good history. 0£ten« the 
wi Iters* emphasis on structure relegates much of the historical 
content to the background. That la* the chapter reads like 
"generic" history. Uhlle the subject of the chapter Is the 
writing of state and national constitutions after the American 
Revol* tloQ» the text leaves out much about the people and 
"spirit"* that accompanied that process. Thus« we learn a gteat 
deal about how the documents were written but less about why or 
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even when they were written* Ae a re»ult» mch that i» left to 
b« '*unde»tood» leemeit^ end reMmbered"* ie etructurel^'^ot 
historicel«in nature* 

Ariri>rueter and Anderson used five «aJor atratagiet to 
achieve global coherence in th^lr naaple of a conaiderate text* 
These strategies are; (a) to select a clear overall structure for 
the text» (b) to Mke good use of the Introduction to the 
chapter^ (c) to Mke effective headings and subheadings^ (d) to 
construct effective tables and (e) to set aside ancillary 
information to an inconspicuous place in the text* Let's look at 
hov each of these strategies affected the historical content of 
the chapter* 
Overall Structure 

Fraaes are very useful ways of organizing information in a 
text» but one frame cannot stand alone across * piece of 
historical text as large as a chapter* Armbruster and Anderaon 
describe the Goal» Action^ Outcotte (SAO) frame M a generic plot» 
but history is a series of plots that are layered one upon 
another* To write good history^ therefore^ we must show that 
these plots often occur simultaneously* For example, the cause* 
effect frame is Just as important as the GAO frame for 
understanding this period of American history* A Bevies of 
causes ^nd effects underlay the process of Americans asking state 
and national constitutions* Some ot those causes were part of 
the American Revolution and we see the^r effects in the actual 
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writing of the constitutions* Other causes, however, were part 
of the constltutlonrwrltlng process Itself and we see the effects 
In certain features of the final documents* Embedded within the 
GAO frame, then^ are cause-effect frames which are essential to 
the historical content of the chapter* 
Introduction 

The Introduction does a good Job of acquainting the reader 
with the content and structure of the following chapter, but the 
Introduction suffers from a content problem Imposed by the GAO 
frame structure* First, the review ol Information from previous 
chapters focuses only on goals^ whereas those chapters may have 
been organized predominantly by other frames* Second, neither 
the Introduction nor the chapter makes explicit the Important 
connection between the making of state constitutions^ the 
failures of the Articles of Confederation and the writing of the 
American Constitution^ a connection that was mainly a chain of 
cause~ef£ect frames* 
Headings and Sub-headings 

The headings and sub-headings were one of the most useful 
strategies used by Armbruster and Anderson to achieve global 
coherence* Like road signs^ they guided the reader through both 
content and structure* 
Tables 

Armbruster and Anderson's principles about the use of tables 
are sound and Tables 2 and 3 reinforced both the structure and 
Ideas of the text In an easily digestible manner* However, Table 
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1 — Weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation and the Problems 
They Caused — does not follow the principles and therefore seems 
Inconsiderate of the reader In two ways. First, because the 
table completely replaces text, a level of detail which the text 
does not suggest, the uninformed reader may get lost In the 
details of the table. Second, many of the Ideas are part of a 
cause^effect frame which the tirlters have not Included In the 
chapter*s structure. 
Ancillary Information 

The challenge to writing '^considerate** texts In content 
areas like history Is to Integrate what Armbruster and Anderson 
call detracting Information with the global structure of the 
text. Instead of relegating such Information to an Inconspicuous 
place like footnotes, considerate texts must learn to weave 
together structure with details and other ancillary Information. 
Placing extra Inforioatlon In boxes, inarglns and footnotes Is 
highly Inconsiderate of most readers who expect texts to be a 
running account of all that the tirlter wants them to know* In 
fact, the global coherence of a text can be greatly Interrupted 
by fragmenting Information and putting It In various places 
within the text. 

In conclusion, I have pointed out some problems with 
Ai*mbruster and Anderson's history, problems than were caused by 
the limitations Imposed by the use of structures like the GAO 
frame. In spite of my unhapplness, however, the use of generic 
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scruccures does hold slgnlflcanc value for hlscory cexcs. Many 
scudencs, especially ac Che elemencary and high school level, 
seem Co have crouble understanding Che overall structure of 
historical events. That Is, these students learn American 
history as people, places, dates, and events without learning hot* 
to organize and relate these d* tails. Frames teach this process 
of organization. 

Given that fraokes are so useful to students but are so 
limiting In texts, what do I suggest? First, I suggest that. In 
history texts, we systematically embed frames within each other. 
For example, ve should be able to see that causes and effects 
often lead people to certain goals, actions and outcomes. 
Although Armbruster and Anderson Integrate a powers frame and a 
compromise frame within their chapter, more such Integration Is 
needed. 

Second, I suggest that we teach students to make and 
Identify frames. Stude * can then decide to focus on a 
particular historical question and then use frames to extract 
Information pertinent to that question from a historical text. 

I 
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A Reaction to ''Americans Develop Plans for Government** 

by David Jonassen 

Rationale 

The organisation of knowledge is frequently described by 
cognitive psychologists in terms of schema theory (Runelhart & 
Ortony, 1977) or associated constructs, such as scripts (Shank & 
Abelson, 1977). The popularity of these constructs is 
attributable to their ability to explain individual construction 
of knowledge structures. Because of this flexibility, schema 
theory is often misused — invoked, as it were, as ^ theoretical 
shibboleth"to lend academic credence to a variety of practices 
or hypotheses. Authors too often apply schemata (scripts) as 
universally accepted descriptions of knowledge, rather than as 
theoretical constructs for knowledge mechanisms. Often, no 
attempt is made to relate practical work to the theory, which 
functions only as a theoretical justification rather than a 
rationale* In this Chapter, direct and explicit links between 
theory aad practice are evident. 

Just as with memory, structures are important to the 
construction of te^t. Like memory, individual ideas (schana) are 
combined to form slots (authors' term), which combine to form 
more elaborate text structures (scripts, frames, grammars, etc.). 
The conceptual links among ideas determine the nature of text. 
These story grammars, already alluded to by the authors, reflect 
the structure and sequence of ideas (schemata activated by the 
text). Different types of text link schemata in different ways. 
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thereby applying different structureB of story grammars. For 
Instance, expository pro&e structures ideas In familiar and 
accepted patterns (called frames by the authors), such as list 
structures, comparison/contrasts, etc. Narrative prose, on the 
other hand, normally depends on a different set of structures 
(e.g., temporal sequence), while argumentative text usually 
employs a different combination (e.g., causal, comparison/ 
contrast). £ach type of prose is distinguished by Its particular 
system for arranging and connecting Ideas In text. Hore 
specifically, different types of content suggest a more select 
1^ combination of text structures that best describe Its 

organization, so that expository descriptions of scientific 
information will use a different set of structures than 
historical information. While such structures are usually 
transparent in text, the assumption of this chapter, as supported 
by a body of literature reviewed by Armbruster (1984), is that 
the more consistent and apparent the organization of Id'^as in 
text, the more likely it will be learned. The premise is that 
consistent organization^ produces coherent text which 
facilitates learning. 
Theory into Practice 

What makes this chapter so distinct is the meaningful 
translation of theory into pracr,lce. This textbook chapter and 
its rationale represent one of the most theoretically meaningful 
and consistent implications of text structure that I*ve 
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encountered. The rationale is firmly grounded in relevant 
theory* The chapter clearly evinces that orientation. What is 
most useful about their work Is that the connections between 
theory and practice are so clearly explicated* The reason for 
virtually every characteristic of text is obvious to the reader* 
Typographic Cueing 

The version of their chapter reproduced in this document is 
distinctive also in terms of the consistency with which the 
various typographic signals reflect the structure or the text. 

Headings . Havii^ described the structure of the chapter in 
the Introdttction, the headings and sub~headlngs announce and 
describe that structure. This explicit signalling of text 
structure may be redundant, but more inkportantly, it Is 
Consistent. A recent study by Heyer and Rice (1983) indicated 
that the emphasis plan needs to be consistent with the 
organizational plan in order to avoid confusion and learning 
decrements. The replicatlve ccelng in this chapter assures 
consistency. 

Underlining . Even the underlining in this chapter supports 
the global and local coherence. Host of the terms underlined are 
those tfhlch emphasize the slot being discussed or which locally 
emphasizes some connectives. There are few exceptions, which 
for the sake of consistency, should not be cued or cued in a 
different manner (e.g., Sold face, caps. Italics, etc.). 
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Boxes, ^ Information not directly relevant to the frame 
structure is boxed, reaoving it from the continuous prose in 
order to improve text coherence. The purpose of this information 
along with some directions on how to deal with it should be 
included somewhere in the text. This is important because the 
boxed information cnntaius many of the details so likely to be 
emphasized and memorized by readers, which should distract 
attention from the structural cues. Tables 1 and 2 need to be 
boxed as well, because the information they contain is ancillary 
to the chapter. 

Introduction , The introduction serves three useful 
functions: 

* relates chapter ideas to prior learning 

* provides an overview of the chapter 

* introduces the top level structure (frame) of the chapter. 
All of these are consistent with most theories (especially 
Ausubelian) of cognitive learning. This elaborative sequence is 
quite common and r.onceptually consistent with the other 
characteristics of this text. Based upon this conceptualization 
and the dual coding hypothesis, it might be good to move Table 4 
to the introduction section and move Table 3 to the beginning of 
the ''Process** section prior to the narrative description of 
Compromise 1, To further enhance the iffect. Table 4 could be 
converted to a diagrammatic form, 

^Author's note; The boxes referred to here have since been 
replaced by footnotes. 
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Text Design Issues 

As clearly as the Issues have been dealt with jy Armbtuster 
and Anderson, chis chapter and related readings raise some 
additional questions* I will attempt only to address the 
questions. Definitive answers will require a considerable amount 
of research. 

I>>.pllclt or explicit characteristics . As Indicated earlier, 
the organisation of Ideas in text Is normally transparent, that 
Is, the scmcture of Ideas Is Ittpllclt In text. The expressed 
purpose of this chapter Is to make the structure of text 
£^pllclt. Explicit strategies can Include linguistic signalling 
of the structure (e.g.. Introductions, topic sentences, 
connectives), typographic cueing, and detached learner strategies 
(e.g., directions to outline or focus on top level Ideas). This 
chapter uses the first tvo directly and Implies the third. The 
question Is, How much Is enough? How much signalling should be 
Included? How explicit should It be? Should Ic be 
typographically cued? The answer, as suggested by some of the 
Individual differences work In reading. Is a function not only of 
the type of prose and the complexity of the structures Involved, 
but also learner characteristics (e.g., conceptual style, field 
Independence, organizational ability). That Is, we should expect 
interactions between text and learner characteristics. 

Lea me r-^gene rated vs. text*provided comprehension . It is 
generally accepted that comprehension Is a function of the 
reader*s understanding of the top level structure of a passage. 
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In order to facllltace chac underscandlng, chis chapcer purporcs 
chac Che ideas in a passage should be scruccured in such a way as 
Co clearly cofiinunlcace chac struccure Co che reader. The 
wcroprocesses associated wich comprehending cop level scruccure, 
according Co chis belief, are or ac lease can be excetnally 
concrolled. Ic involves discerning and accepcing che auchor's 
arrangemenc of Ideas. Comprehension as such is daca*driven. 

An equally valid case can be made for che role of learner^ 
generaced meaning from che CexC. The generacive hypochesis 
(tficcrock, 1974) concends chac comprehension is primarily a 
funccion of che availabilicy of disninccive, relevanc memories in 
che learner. Comprehension relies on che accivacion of exiscing 
knowledge scruccures Co explain cexc (or any ocher scimuli). 
Comprehension is less affecceil by how che cexc scruccures ideas 
Chan by che arrangemenc of ideas in che learner's memory. 
Comprehension is said Co be c one epcually-d riven. To whac excenc 
is comprehension concepcually-driven or daca~driven? Do readers 
rely more on cheir ovn knowledge scruccures or che arrangemenc of 
ideas in CexC in order Co comprehend meaning? To whac exCenC can 
Che reader's knowledge scruccure be supplanted by che 
concent/cexc scructure? These quescions have no definicive 
answers. Comprehension obviously involves boch concepcually- and 
daca'driven processes, tfichouc personal conscruccs, no 
comprehension could occur. The availabilicy and arrangemenc of 
chose knowledge scruccures decensines Co a large exCenC whac gecs 
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comprehended. Yec Che structure of content'-spedf Ic knowledge Is 
also Important. Understanding a body of knowledge Is also 
Important. Understanding a body of knowledge obviously Involves 
the assimilation of content tructures as well as the Ideas to 
fill It. The degre.; to which comprehension Is either 
conceptually- or data^arlven Is a function of the content being 
comprehended and the complexity and familiarity (availability of 
similar constructs and structures) of the structures employed. 
Comprehension Is also a function of the purpose for which the 
reader Is attempting to comprehend the text (course learning, 
problem solving, casual reading^ etc.) as well as the situation 
In which It Is used. Hyrlad learner characteristics doubtlessly 
Interact with the type of content structure and the strategies 
employed by the reader In attempting to comprehend the material. 
For Instance^ a consistent body of research suggests that field 
Independent learners prefer to rely more on c ^nceptuallydrlven 
processes, while field dependents are inore likely to use the 
author's structure. That Is, field Independent thinkers prefer 
to Impose their own structure on newly encountered material. The 
point of this Issue is that the very meaningful characteristics 
for signalling text structure as provided In this chapter are 
going to be differentially effective, .'or better readers^ the 
techniques are likely to have little or no effect and could 
perhaps even produce decrements for some learners. For all 
readers, there Is an undefined limit on any Improvement In 
coiiiprehenslon or retention produced by these techniques. 
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Instructional design . The Instructional design Implications 
of this structural orientation need to be considered, tflthout 
Identifying a set of expected learner outcoMs, the effectiveness 
of such structural methods wy not be manifested and certainly 
tion*t be documented. While the expectations of frames on 
comprehension are detailed In their rationale, the authors 
provide no discussion of how those effects tiould be measttred. 
This Is Important because of the nature of the effects predicted 
by such a structural approach. Comprehensxon and memory for top 
level structure are seldom measured by locally-produced 
comprehension exams. Since the emphasis of this chapter Is on 
passage structure, explicit measures of that structure In 
appropriate forms are needed. Such measures may Include mapping 
techniques* outlining* diagramming* tree structures, or the like. 
Likewise, directions, instruction, and practice in recognizing 
and memorizing top level structure need to be provided, since 
such mental efforts are not consistently taught ^s a reading 
comprehension strategy. Test items and instructional materials 
need to be Included with the text to Insure that such higher 
level passage Infomtatlon is being taught and tested. In the 
absence of those items, structural comprehension strategies might 
not develop and probably tion't be oeasured in most instructional 
settings. 
Conclusion 

The textbook chapter provided by Armbruster and Anderson is 
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In many ways «>xemplary« It is theoretically consistent with the 
■ost widely acc^^,i.ed conceptualizations of learning* The 
explicit signalling of top level structure overtly and clearly 
cownunlcates that str'icture to the reader In a way that Improves 
comprehension of the material as well as Increasing the 
likelihood that the structural Information will be committed to 
memory* tWo major concerns Include the role of individual 
differences In comprehending the structural Information and the 
related concern of the representativeness of the structural 
Inforotaxlon provided* The author who Includes such explicit 
structural Information provides a preclusive context for 
comprehending the material* However^ most content presented In 
textbooks Implies Just such an accepted content structure* 
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